


If ON TIPTOE 


Rome, April 15, 1962 “TI will put you to work on my new film if you 
like. Shooting starts in a month.” 

Federico Fellini made me this offer in September, 1960. He was to 
repeat it often. 

He had set up offices on a busy street in the old center of the city, and 
Piero Gherardi had decorated them with orange curtains, green lamp 
shades and the oversized couches he had designed for La Dolce Vita. 
The assistants, lost in the vastness of a more casually furnished outer room, 
were sorting photographs scattered about on a long antique table. Fellini 
opened the padded double doors that separated him from his staff, greeted 
me heartily, and introduced me grandly into what he called “the poet’s 
retreat,” assuring me that his picture was going to start at once. 

But that was in September, 1960. 

At the beginning of 1961, Fellini told me that before he could con- 
centrate on the new film he had to finish the English dubbing of La Dolce 
Vita. Then, in the spring, he decided to do the episode for Boccaccio 70, 
which he had promised to deliver in December. Happily, the other film— 
the one he called his own—was not to be subjected to any such rigid 
deadline. 

Finally, toward the end of 1961, the production offices for this still 
untitled picture were moved to the quarters near the Villa Borghese where 
Fellini had prepared La Dolce Vita. Anyone who wanted to see Fellini would 
be told to come to the office “after six.” On my visits I would invariably 
find the chairs in the waiting room filled with actors and actresses. Some- 
times I was with Fellini when he interviewed them; invariably he told the 


younger ones that unfortunately there would be no parts for them. “This 
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